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Miss  Keller  loves  ani • 
mals,  and  her  favorites 
are  dogs 


IWIU-* 

Helen  Keller 


was  able  to  break  through  the  wall  of  silence  sur¬ 
rounding  the  troubled  child,  and  to  open  the  win¬ 
dows  of  mind  and  soul  to  a  knowledge  of  family, 
friends,  sunshine,  flowers,  and  books. 

How  these  things  came  to  pass  are  told  in  Miss 
Keller’s  own  books,  in  words  that  march  and  leap 
and  sing.  How  Miss  Sullivan  tried  to  connect  objects 
with  letters.  There  was  a  doll  to  be  spelled  into  the 
hand.  Then  water,  with  water  flowing  over  the 
child’s  hand — and  suddenly  the  signals  caught 
Helen’s  consciousness  with  a  meaning.  Quickly  she 
stooped  and  touched  the  earth,  demanding  to  know 
its  letter-name,  and  by  nightfall  of  that  day  she  had 
learned  thirty  words! 

Nothing  but  a  college  education  would  satisfy 
Miss  Keller;  and  when  she  graduated  from  Radcliffe 
College  in  1904,  she  had  mastered  English,  French, 
and  German,  and  knew  some  Greek  and  Italian. 
Always  her  teacher  was  by  her  side,  using  her  eyes 
for  her  pupil’s  work  when  the  textbooks  were  not 
available  in  Braille,  and  attending  classes  with  her 
to  transmit  the  work  into  her  hand. 

What  Miss  Keller  has  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  education  is  called  a  miracle.  Perhaps  it  is.  but  it 
has  been  performed  with  the  tools  of  faith,  courage, 
and  determination. 

The  use  of  spoken  words  was  recaptured  by  Miss 
Keller  through  the  study  of  the  muscles  of  lips,  face, 
and  throat,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Sarah  Full¬ 
er,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Still  other  teachers 
and  other  schools  made  their  contribution  toward  a 
more  abundant  life  for  the  young  woman  who  would 
not  know  defeat. 

From  the  time  Helen  Keller  left  her  Southern  home 
in  quest  of  learning,  to  be  followed  by  her  work  for 
the  blind,  she  has  spent  her  days  in  or  near  the  large 
cities  of  the  North  and  in  almost  ceaseless  traveling; 
but  often  in  an  undercurrent  of  memory  would  flow 
the  words,  "lam  homesick  for  Southern  skies,  mag¬ 
nolias,  jessamine.’’ 

Always  a  lover  of  nature,  she  knows  flowers  by 
name.  Fragrance  is  delightful  to  her,  and  she  has 
her  own  lovely  conception  of  colors.  Music  she  hears 
by  vibration — once  she  heard  the  call  of  a  whippoor¬ 
will  as  she  had  her  hand  on  a  porch  railing  where  the 
bird  sat.  She  likes  animals,  especially  dogs. 

In  1914,  Miss  Polly  Thomson  came  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  be  with  Miss  Keller  and  her  beloved  teacher. 
Endowed  with  all  the  charms  and  characteristics  of 
her  native  kind.  Miss  Thomson  is  now  an  American 
citizen,  -and  as  companion-friend  she  walks  side  by 


side  with  Helen,  now  that  "Teacher"  has  passed  on. 

Sometimes  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Thomson  sail 
away  to  Scotland  for  a  rest  in  the  home  of  the  min¬ 
ister-brother  and  his  wife,  whose  warm  welcome  is 
augmented  by  the  children — David,  Effie.  Robert, 
and  John — the  maid  Jean,  and  the  dog  Skye,  all 
crowded  on  the  steps  of  the  manse  to  receive  the 
visitors. 

Traveling  is  not  difficult,  and  whether  the  journey 
is  by  automobile,  train,  ocean-going  ships,  or  air¬ 
ships,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  adventuring. 

Helen  Keller  s  Journal  is  a  diary  written  on  ship¬ 
board  on  the  Atlantic,  then  in  Europe,  back  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  then  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  en  route  to  Japan, 
where  she  had  been  called  by  the  government  to  aid 
the  cause  of  the  blind.  The  scope  of  this  book  is  tre¬ 
mendous,  both  geographically  and  in  comment  on 
world  events  during  1936  and  1937.  A  continuation 
of  the  story  is  to  be  eagerly  awaited. 

To  know  Helen  Keller  is  to  feel  that  human 
beings  are  mistaken  in  the  idea  of  their  limitations. 
Remembering  the  days  of  her  several  visits  to  Florida, 
it  seems  to  the  one  who  now  pays  this  tribute  of 
affection  to  her  that  she  shows  the  way  to  a  more 
glorious  appreciation  of  everyday  life. 

On  A  trip  from  Jacksonville  to  and  from  St. 
Augustine,  she  was  so  aware  of  the  warm  sunshine 
on  an  early  spring  day;  so  grateful  for  the  fragrance 
of  the  deep  woods  which  floated  into  the  car;  so 
knowing  about  the  little  streams  of  water  along  the 
way,  that  gave  cool  moisture  to  the  air.  In  the 
ancient  town  she  touched  the  old  walls.  "There  is 
so  much  to  see,"  she  said.  She  drank  from  the  well 
known  as  the  "Fountain  of  Youth,”  and  jested 
about  never  growing  old. 

The  great  event  of  the  day  was  a  short  visit  to 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  It  was  not 
an  occasion  for  a  "meeting,"  but  the  children  and 
their  teachers  were  standing  along  the  driveway. 
Some  of  the  students  could  see  and  some  could  hear 
that  Helen  Keller  was  there,  and  the  light  on  their 
upturned  faces — the  reflection  of  her  brave  spirit — 
will  never  be  entirely  dimmed  again.  Not  that  every 
handicapped  child  can  be  a  Helen  Keller;  but  it  is 
worth  trying. 

En  route,  a  stop  was  made  tit  a  turpentine  stilt, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  she  held  a  smooth 
piece  of  resin  in  hep  band.  "It -4s  just  like  amber," 
she  said.  Everything  has  intercs^-and  everything  has 
comparative  qualities,  Tor  her. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


OUT  of  the  South  have  come  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  personalities,  but  Helen  Keller 
is  doubtless  the  best-known  around  the 
world.  Blind  and  deaf  since  she  was  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  Miss  Keller  has  lived  triumphant¬ 
ly,  getting  an  ample  education,  with  an  appreciation 
of  good  literature,  traveling,  writing  books  and 
magazine  articles,  lecturing,  and  keeping  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  current  events  and  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  all  countries. 

She  was  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on  June 
27,  1880.  On  her  father's  side,  she  is  descended 
from  Alexander  Spottswood,  a  Colonial  Governor 
of  Virginia,  and  connected  with  the  Lees  and  other 
Southern  families.  On  her  mother  s  side,  she  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Hales,  Everetts,  and  the  Adams  family 
of  New  England.  A  severe  illness  robbed  her  of 
sight  and  hearing  when  she  was  a  little  child,  and 
later  she  lost  the  power  of  speech. 

Until  she  was  eight  years  old  she  struggled  with 
the  confusion  of  existence.  Then  her  parents  were 
able  to  secure  a  teacher  for  her,  through  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  assistance  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Miss 
Anne  Sullivan  (later  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy) ,  who  had 
been  trained  at  the  Perkins  Institute  in  Boston,  and 
who  had  herself  known  the  threat  of  blindness,  went 
to  the  Keller  home  in  Alabama,  and  by  patient  efforts 
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3£om£-^own  ARREST 


By  WESTMORELAND  GRAY 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HARVE  STEUV 


Selby  steadied  his  anger.  “ A 
last  cowardly  act  by  an  ar¬ 
rogant  and  vicious  weakling, 
Carroll — hiding  behind  the 
skirts  of  an  old  woman  * 


tjiose  ten  years  and  take  Tennyson.  If  only  he 
renfs^^o  admit  that  wealth  was  a  barrier,  ajad^ha d 
taken  n^with  him  while  he  knew  she  lovMKhim  .  .  . 

He  checkecrNierein  of  his  thoughts^No  emotion¬ 
al  upsets,"  he’d  dmHdhimself.  "Edfce  yourself  to  be 
impersonal — and  alway^majdtTgainst  emotion." 

Half  a  block  from  tbp*tttr!hi^eway.  he  stopped  the 
car  and  shut  off  tjji^fights.  "W^l^ark  it  here.  No 
use  giving  that^too  much  warning.’ 

"Rob^jit^Carroll  ain’t — "  Danton  somfth*!! like 
phonograph  with  its  needle  caught  in  one  gro^ye. 


i  Know: 


...  i\oDerc  ^arrou  amt  neve.  JUG s 
not  here^!Ttr^4^ebeen  ordered  to  go  in  and  v«<him." 

You  couldn’tOTtMjjeDanton.  He’d^^t^ffar  more 
iron  in  his  soul  than  hen!*^o  wadjofh  rough  the  awe¬ 
some  tradition,  the  sacred  CarJ>H^ame.  the  embattled 
loyalty  of  the  small  town  far^ts  mosNLkstrous  family, 
and  walk  into  the  Cap*rn  Place  to  arreshfcqbert  Car- 
roll.  To  Danton,^  all  of  Carrollville.  RobertSitfroll 
was  not  a  crirj>fnal  to  be  eliminated  from  society.  4  ^ 
was  just  a^jrilschievous  bad  boy,  a  rich  man’s  son  sow¬ 
ing  h>^ild  oats. 
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A  Frame  With  Stone 


•  Although  this  is  a  frame  house,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  stone  at  the  front,  between  the 
living-room  porch  and  the  screened  porch 
for  the  bedrooms,  has  enabled  the  architect 
to  produce  a  house  that  gives  the  impression 
of  being  more  of  stone  than  is  actually  the 
case.  The  baths  not  only  are  conveniently 
placed  in  relation  to  the  bedrooms,  but  are 
so  located  that  the  fixtures  for  both  bath¬ 
rooms  are  on  one  wall,  thereby  effecting  a 
considerable  saving.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  direct  access  from  the  driveway 
is  provided  for  all  the  bedrooms  and  the 
kitchen.  In  both  convenience  and  appear¬ 
ance,  the  kitchen  arrangement  of  the  refrig¬ 
erator,  range,  and  cabinets  is  ideal.  The  base¬ 
ment  is  under  the  rear  bedroom,  breakfast 
room,  and  kitchen,  and  is  entered  through  a 
door  in  the  kitchen  entry.  Estimated  cost  at 
Dallas,  $5,700.  Costs  in  other  localities  may 
run  higher  or  lower. 


Specifications  and  Optional  Materials 

Specifications  cull  for  concrete  foundation,  siding  walls,  rock¬ 
wool  insulation,  wood-shingle  roof,  plastered  interior  walls  and 
ceilings,  tile  wainscot  in  baths,  Keene's  cement  wainscot  in 
kitchen,  and  pine,  oak,  tile,  and  linoleum  floors.  Changes  in  the 
plans  cannot  be  made  without  extra  charge;  but  the  specifica¬ 
tions  cun  be  altered  free  of  charge  to  permit  substitution  of  the 
optional  materials  listed  below. 

FOUNDATION:  Concrete  tile,  clay  tile,  stone,  brick 
OUTSIDE  WALLS:  Shingles,  concrete,  concrete  tile,  clay  tile, 
brick  veneer,  brick,  stucco,  stone 
ROOF:  Siute,  tile,  metal,  compositions 
INSULATION:  Composition  boards,  rcflectives 
FLOORS:  Slate,  compositions,  concrete,  brick 
INSIDE  WALLS:  Composition  boards,  wood  paneling,  wall 
paper.  Wainscot:  glass,  composition  boards 


5.  C.  -MARTIN,  Home-Building  Editor 
L.  C.  RIGG.  Architect 

GUY  F.  CAHOON,  Artist 


HOLLAND'S  new  revised  100-page  book  of  Distinctive 
Southern  Homes  contains  floor  plans,  descriptions,  and 
sketches  of  eighty-nine  of  the  most  popular  houses  that  have 
appeared  in  HOLLAND'S,  Including  all  that  appeared  during 
1939.  Send  only  GO  cents  for  the  1910  edition  today. 

Blue  prints  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  at  $15 
euch  for  all  one-story  houses  and  at  $25  each  for  all  two- 
story  houses.  The  Homo-Building  Editor  will  be  glad  to 
unswer  questions  concerning  details  of  construction  or  minor 
changes,  if  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed 
for  reply.  Plans  may  be  reversed  without  additional  charge. 
Address  Home-Building  Editor,  HOLLAND'S,  Dallas,  Texas 
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[Continued  from  pace  9] 

In  Midstream,  the  book  by  Miss 
Keller  which  is  a  continuation  of  The 
Story  of  My  Life,  is  this  tribute  to 
her  teacher: 

I  wish  I  could  engrave  upon  these  pages 
the  picture  in  my  fingers  that  I  cherish  of 
my  teacher  with  her  queenly  mind  and 
heart,  strong  and  true,  going  direct  to  the 
core  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  her 
delight  in  beauty,  her  enthusiasm  for  large 
service  and  heroic  qualities. 


Les 


And  another  compliment  which 
soars  and  sings  like  a  bird  set  free: 

Out  of  the  orb  of  darkness  she  led  me 
into  golden  hours  and  regions  of  beauteous 
thought,  bright-spun  of  love  and  dreams 
...  As  she  opened  the  locked  gates  of  my 
being  my  heart  leapt  with  gladness  and  my 
feet  felt  the  thrill  of  the  chanting  sea. 
Happiness  flooded  my  being  as  the  sun 
overflows  the  earth,  and  1  stretched  out  my 
hands  in  quest  of  life. 

Whenever  Miss  Keller’s  story  is 
told,  she  wants  her  teacher  to  share 


the  honors.  And  above  the  din  of  the 
world's  demands,  her  serene  person¬ 
ality  expresses  itself  in  gratitude: 

“For  three  things  I  thank  God 
every  day  of  my  life:  Thanks  that 
He  has  vouchsafed  me  knowledge  of 
His  works:  deep  thanks  that  He  has 
set  in  my  darkness  the  lamp  of  faith: 
deep,  deepest  thanks  that  I  have  an¬ 
other  life  to  look  forward  to — a  life 
joyous  with  light  and  flowers  and 
heavenly  song.” 


'  WHY  SHOULD  SHE' 
YOU  KNOW  YOU'RE 
THE  BEST  LITTLE 
^HOUSEKEEPER  t 
>%r»  IN  TOWN  !  -A/ 


IVE  GOT  TO  HAVE  MY  CHURCH 
COMMITTEE  HERE  TO  LUNCH 
TOMORROW,  AND  I  DO  HOPE 
THAT  RICH  MRS.  ARMSTRONG 
WON'T  BE  TOO  CRITICAL*  „ 


You,  too,  can  acquire  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  clever  hostess  by  chang¬ 
ing  to  Morton’s  Salt.  For  it’s 
made  with  amazingly  uniform 
cube-shaped  crystals  that  don’t 
lump  together  in  wet  weather. 
Remember,  an  average  family 
can  use  this  popular  non-calcing 
salt  for  only  2c  a  week!  Try  it! 

WHEN  IT  RAINS,  IT  POURS 
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New  nder-arm  1 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  —  does  not 
irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  stops  perspiration  for  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  for  being 
harmless  to  fabric 


More  than  25  MILLION 
{ars  of  Arrid  have  been 
sold... Try  a  jar  today. 


ARRID 


a  |ar 

AT  ALL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
(Also  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  |ars) 


Freckles 


Use  Stillman’s  Freckle  Cream 


★  In  use  a  half  century — that’s 

one  recommendation. 

★  Sold  in  over  60  foreign  coun¬ 

tries — that’s  another. 

★  Over  30  million  jars  sold. 

That  means  something. 

★  But — you  don’t  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  these  facts.  Try  a 
jar  of  Stillman’s  Freckle 
Cream  and  let  your  mirror 
tell  you  exactly  what  it  will 


do  for  you. 

If  Stillman’s 
Freckle  Cream 
doesn’t  keep 
your  skin  clear¬ 
er,  smoother, 
softer— give  you 
a  lovelier  com¬ 
plexion.  we  will 
refund  your  pur¬ 
chase  price. 

The  Stillman  Co.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


<?,•!!  *  FRECKLE 

olillmans  cream 


You’ll  get  quicker,  better  relief  from  foot 
troubles  than  you  ever  thought  possible, 
when  you  try  a  foot  bath  of  MU-COL. 

Tenderness,  burning,  aching  from  strain, 
tiredness  relieved  and  soothed  at  once  in  a 
manner  that  often  brings  an  exclamation 
of  amazement!  Nurses  have  used  MU-COL 
for  several  years  for  these  conditions. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  we  are  confident 
you  too  will  find  equal  relief  and  delight 
from  a  MU-COL  foot  bath  I  At  Druggists— 
35c.  00c.  $1  00.  $1.50. 

— MU-COL  CO.,  Oepl.  H-70,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— 

Send  MU-COL  Sample  and  booklet. 
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P£ospital —  Quiet,  (Please 


[Continued  from  page  30] 

friend  any  more,  so  he  can't  ask  your 
help.  It  was  my  fault  that  he  didn't 
tell  you  at  once  that  he  was  married. 

I  wanted  to  finish  my  training — ” 

“Easy,  child."  Cornish  soothed. 
“You’re  still  convalescent.  This  is 
just  a  friendly  chat  between  two  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  fond  of  one  young  lum¬ 
mox  with  his  head  in  the  clouds  and 
his  heart — well,  we’ll  talk  about  his 
heart  later.” 

“You  see,  Dr.  Cornish,”  Nancy  ex¬ 
plained,  “he  thinks  he'll  be  happy — 
giving  up  what  he  did  for  me.  Oh,  I 
felt  sure  you  were  going  to  pick  him. 
It’s  when  the  years  begin  to  pass  that 
he’ll  wonder,  sometimes,  what  would 
have  happened  if  he  hadn’t  married 
me.” 

Nancy  found  it  easy  to  talk  to  Dr. 
Cornish.  Why,  he  had  a  face  like  an 
angel  with  deep  creases,  each  one  of 
which  was  a  chart  line  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  suffering. 

I'LL  do  anything  to  help  him,  Dr. 
Cornish,”  she  said  softly,  a  special 
tone  in  her  voice,  as  if  it  came  from 
her  soul  through  the  heart  and  not 
through  her  lips.  “I’ll  go  away  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  out  of  here.  I  won’t  tell 
anybody.  I’ll  go  to — to  San  Francisco 
— to  Seattle — that’s  farther,  isn’t  it? 
I'll  never  interfere  with  him.” 

Dr.  Cornish  smiled.  “Honolulu  is 
even  farther,  my  dear:  but  what  non¬ 
sense  you’re  talking!  Do  you  think, 
having  been  married  to  you,  he  will 
ever  be  happy  without  you?” 

“I  don't  know.  We  were  married 
such  a  little  while.  Maybe  it  won’t 
matter.” 

Cornish  said  shortly,  “It  always 
matters.  Time  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  You  know,  my  dear.  I’m  not 
against  marriage.  I’m  for  medicine.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  man 
takes  a  life  work  on  him  when  he  as¬ 
sumes  the  task  of  making  a  woman 
happy,  of  giving  his  effort  to  his  chil¬ 
dren.  That  it's  such  a  delicate,  precari¬ 
ous  thing — this  business  of  taking  an¬ 
other’s  life  on  his  shoulders,  another’s 
thoughts  and  sensitivities — that  he 
can’t  quite  give  fully  to  a  profession 
like  medicine — ” 

“Many  great  doctors  were  mar¬ 
ried.” 

“To  unusual  women.” 

“I’ll  try  very  hard  to  be — an — un¬ 
usual  woman.” 

You  don’t  have  to  make  me  any 
promises,  child.  Make  them  to  your 
husband.  You  asked  me  a  question, 
and  I’m  going  to  answer  it.  I  believe 
a  man  can  share  his  affection  with 
two  people — with  many,  in  fact.  The 
question  was  always  in  my  mind  wheth¬ 
er  he  could  share  a  wife  with  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine.  Perhaps  I  judged 
by  myself:  that,  no  doubt,  is  danger¬ 
ous.  I  have  a  single-track  mind.  Mind 
you,  I  haven’t  changed  my  attitude 
about  marriage,  just  because  one  David 
Anders  went  off  and  married  a  charm¬ 
ing  girl.  But  I  noticed  something  about 
your  husband  during  this  difficult 
time — ” 

And  so  he  told  her  what  he  had 
noticed,  how  David  had  worked  hard¬ 
er,  how  he  had  in  a  sense  reached  for 
impossible  accomplishments  and  ac¬ 
complished  them,  how  he  had  trans¬ 
muted  that  personalized  love  of  a 
husband  for  a  wife  into  a  great  com¬ 
passion  for  all  the  sick. 

“You  know,”  Cornish  finished,  “I 
think  I  understand  why  Sir  William 
Osier  used  to  dash  home  in  the  middle 


of  the  day  to  play  a  practical  joke  on 
his  wife.  I  always  thought  that  was  a 
stupid  side  of  his  nature.” 

“Did  he  do  that?”  Nancy  sighed. 
“What  a  wonderful  man  he  was! 
Don't  you  see,  Dr.  Cornish?  When 
she  fell  for  his  jokes,  or  pretended  she 
was  falling  even  when  she  knew,  she 
was  giving  him  something.  He  car¬ 
ried  away  with  him  something  he 
didn’t  have  before ,  that  he  could  use 
for  his  patients  through  the  afternoon, 
perhaps  for  days.  She  wasn’t  letting 
him  work  alone.  She  was  going  along 
with  him  in  the  best  way  she  knew 
how!” 

The  door  flew  open  and  David  dashed 
in.  “Nancy,"  he  shouted,  “I’ve  got 
the  swellest  message  for  you  from  Miss 
Hanniman.  Oh!  I’m  sorry,  Dr.  Cor¬ 
nish — ” 

“A  man  has  the  right  to  come  to 
his  wife’s  room.  I'm  just  visiting  an 
old  patient.” 

David  stood  rigid,  his  eyes  seeking 
Nancy’s  first,  then  Cornish’s.  "Is  any¬ 
thing  wrong,  sir?  With  Nancy?" 

“You  don’t  ask  that  question  in 
the  presence  of  a  patient,"  Cornish 
said.  He  lifted  Nancy’s  hand,  held  it 
up  for  inspection.  "The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  get  some  flesh  on  your 
wife's  hands.  She  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  country  in  another  ten  days.  Do 
you  think  you  can  do  that  on  forty 
dollars  a  week?  Because  that’s  all  I’ll 
pay  in  my  office  to  a  beginner.  I  said 
forty,  and  forty  it  will  be.  You  can 
start  on  the  first,  and  send  her  away 
immediately  after." 

Nancy  gasped.  David  gasped.  Nancy 
began  to  cry,  and  wiped  her  eyes  on 
the  bow  strings  of  her  crisp  ruffled 
jacket. 

“Nancy!”  David  demanded.  “What 
have  you  done?  Have  you  made  any 
silly  promises — because  we’re  married, 
and  we’ll  take  together  whatever 
comes.” 

“Only  a  promise  to  be  a  wonderful 
wife  to  a  not  so  wonderful  young  doc¬ 
tor,”  Cornish  laughed.  “I’m  not  an 
utter  fool — ” 

Forgive  me,  sir.”  David  put  out  his 
hand.  “But  you  don’t  know  Nancy. 
She’s  always  wanting  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices — ” 

“She  and  I  understand  each  other, 
Anders.” 

“I'll  see  to  it  that  you’ll  never  be 
sorry  for  this.  Dr.  Cornish,”  David 
told  him. 

“Your  wife  will  see  to  that.  I  don’t 
know  about  you." 

“Melton  and  Gross,  sfr?  I  don’t 
want  to  interfere  in  your  affairs — and 
Dr.  Truesdale — ” 

“Dr.  Truesdale  was  ready  to  leave 
me  for  private  practice  long  ago.  For 
Melton  and  Gross  I’ve  got  jobs  out 
of  town — good  ones,  too.  They  both 
need  more  hospital  work  to  mellow 
them,  before  they're  ready  for  me — 
if  they  ever  really  wanted  to  work 
with  me.  And  your  news,  David?” 

“Why,  Miss  Hanniman  says  that 
Nancy  may  finish,  if  she  wants  to, 
after  she’s  well.  She  decided  since 
Nancy  took  sick  on  duty,  and  served 
so  faithfully,  and  I'll  be  out  anyway 
in  a  few  days — ” 

Seth  Cornish  knew  that  story,  too. 
He  started  edging  toward  the  door. 
It  had  always  moved  him  to  see  a 
man  bending  over  a  sick  bed  to  kiss 
his  wife. 

But  he  did  not  shut  the  door  quick¬ 
ly  enough  to  cut  off  David’s  tri¬ 
umphant:  “Oh,  Nancy — my  darling  1” 
(The  End ) 


Sunburn  is  a  real  burn  and  you’ll 
find  quick  comfort  and  relief  in  the 
use  of  a  real  burn  remedy—  Unguentine. 
UNGUENTINE  is  soothing  —  helps  relieve  the 
pain.  It  promotes  quick  healing,  and  is  anti¬ 
septic-fights  infection.  That's  why  UNGUEN¬ 
TINE  is  modem  first  aid  for  cuts,  scrapes  and 
skin  irritations  as  well  as  burns  and  sunburn. 


Jar  $1,  Tube  50$,  Tin  30$ 

*Rob.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


Nervous  disturbances  caused  by  head¬ 
ache  and  neuralgia  usually  yield  in  a 
hurry  to  the  quick-acting  ingredients  in 
the  "BC”  formula.  You’ll  find  that  "BC” 
is  most  effective  as  a  sedative  in  simple 
nervousness  and  for  relieving  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  headache,  neuralgia,  muscular 
aches  and  functional  periodic  pains.  Con¬ 
venient  10c  and  25c  sizes.  Use  as 
directed.  When  pains  persist  or  recur 
frequently,  consult  a  physician. 


BABY  COMING? 


Consult  your  doctor  regula 
dy.  Diet  and  exercise  shou 
'be  regulated  from  the  ear' 
cst  days  of  pregnancy.  Yoi 
doctor's  constant  advice  c 
the  right  foods  and  amou 
.can  control  your  weight  ar 
keep  the  baby  the  right  si 
to  facilitate  birth.  Above  a 
'ask  a  doctor's  advice  ( 
feeding  infant. 

SAFER  because 
easier  to  clean ! 


HYGEIA 

NURSING  BOTTLE  AND  NIPPLE 
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